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TECHNOLOGY AND EDUCATION: A REVIEW OF 
FEDERAL, STATE, AND PRIVATE SECTOR 
PROGRAMS 



THURSDAY, MARCH 8, 2001 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Energy and Commerce, 

Subcommittee on Telecommunications 

and the Internet, 

Washington , DC, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 
2322, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Fred Upton (chairman) 
presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Upton, Gillmor, Shimkus, 
Wilson, Davis, Terry, Tauzin (ex officio), Markey, Rush, Eshoo, 
Engel, Green, McCarthy, Luther, and Sawyer. 

Staff present: Will Norwind, majority counsel; Howard 

Waltzman, majority counsel; Robert Simison, legislative clerk; Cliff 
Riccio, legislative analyst; Andy Levin, minority counsel; Brendon 
Kelsay, professional staff. 

Mr. Upton. Good morning, everyone. We do like to start on time, 
and I know Ranking Member Markey is on his way. We have had 
a little competition here, who owes who for being late, because we 
are now even. 

I would like to just say a couple of things before I give my open- 
ing statement. We are in session now. There are many of us on a 
number of different subcommittees. I serve on five subcommittees, 
and other hearings are going on in our Energy and Commerce 
Committee as well, so members will be coming in and out. And we 
are also expecting a number of votes both this morning and this 
afternoon, so there will be plenty of time for coffee breaks, if you 
know what I mean. But we will get started and see how long we 
can go before we come back. 

As chairman of this subcommittee, I have shaped my agenda on 
several broad themes, not the least of which is how technology can 
improve people's lives. Just a few weeks ago, I launched my own 
Leave No Child Off-Line tour in my District, which included a tele- 
conference with over 500 high school students and 11 different 
schools, followed by a visit to a public-private partnership between 
Cisco and one of my local school districts. 

Cisco Systems networking program does prepare students for the 
21st Century workplace, while serving as a valuable model for e- 
leaming. Many graduates of the program have gone on to high-pay- 
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ing jobs in the technology field, and I can say without a doubt tech- 
nology is indeed improving these kids’ lives. 

The goal of today’s hearing is to paint a broad picture of what 
investments in technology and education are being made in the 
United States on the Federal, State and local and private sector 
levels. As such, this hearing is designated to get at the facts about 
what a representative sampling of the programs are, how the pro- 
grams work, who benefits from the program, and what levels of 
funding are associated with such programs. 

I am particular proud that the State of Michigan is represented 
here today. Governor Engler has made technology and education a 
top priority, and his initiatives are a tremendous value to the stu- 
dents and teachers of my State. 

While today’s witnesses are but a representative sample, it is my 
hope that we will come away from this hearing with a deeper un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the value of technology and edu- 
cation and the tremendous investments made at all levels of gov- 
ernment and the private sector through public-private partner- 
ships. 

As Federal legislators, it is important to note that the E-rate is 
but one, albeit significant, technology and education program which 
falls within our committee’s jurisdiction. There are relatively small- 
er programs through NTIA like the TOPS program, that also fall 
within our committee’s jurisdiction, not to mention programs 
through the Department of Commerce and Department of Edu- 
cation within our committee’s jurisdiction. 

In addition, I want to recognize another Federal technology and 
education issue within our committee’s jurisdiction, the Instruc- 
tional Television Fixed Service, ITFS, which, I can assure, while 
not within the scope of this hearing, is very much in our sub- 
committee’s radar screen as our nation grapples with spectrum 
management issues. 

In closing, I want to quote the inspirational Mario Mariano, who 
said that “with technology and education, we have a remarkable 
opportunity to attack problems that have plagued us for so long, 
but we must think in new ways, apply new approaches, and do 
more to bring people and resources together to advance a common 
purpose to help young people grow up with hope, personal responsi- 
bility, and the opportunity to lead meaningful and productive lives. 
We must ensure that these young people avoid becoming the illit- 
erate of the 21st Century, not only unable to read or write which 
itself is a serious challenge, but unable to learn in a fast-changing 
adoptive world that requires nothing short of a fundamentsd 
change in how we intervene, develop and educate young people.” 

This is not news to our witnesses today, who have committed so 
much to improving kids’ lives through technology and education, 
and I look forward to hearing from all of them. With that, I recog- 
nize my good friend — and now even in the score — the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, my friend, Ed Markey. 

Mr. Markey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. You know, 
whenever you are passing legislation for big, multinational compa- 
nies, that is your best opportunity to do something for poor people, 
ordinary people, because they want this big thing so badly. 
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And so when we were doing the Telecommunications Act back 5, 
6 years ago, this presented itself as a tremendous opportunity. In 
other words, the CEOs that sat at that table were telling us that 
they were going to, if freed from restrictions — cable, telephone, sat- 
ellite, et cetera, down the line — that they would so rapidly speed 
up the technology revolution, that they would so rapidly expand 
the American reach across the globe, that we would become Num- 
ber One, looking over our shoulders at Number Two and Three in 
the world. 

But, of course, if you are going to do that, then you have to have 
a way of ensuring that you are going to give a concomitant skill 
set to the young people in the country so that they qualify for those 
jobs. Otherwise, we will be besieged in this committee and across 
Congress with requests for thousands of additional H1B visas each 
year to come into our country to fill up these jobs because we do 
not have enough Americans with the skill set. 

So, in my District, in my hometown, which is largely minority 
now — Walden, Massachusetts — we have 67 languages spoken in my 
public school system. And, yet, in addition to Social Security re- 
quests and veterans’ requests, the largest requests that I am now 
receiving from companies in my District is for H1B visas to bring 
in trained people from the very same countries that these children 
come from. But, of course, the children come from the lower part 
of the socioeconomic spectrum in those countries, and the H1B visa 
recipients come from the higher economic spectrum. So, they are all 
from very smart stock except, because of socioeconomic cir- 
cumstances both there and here, they were not being given a shot. 
And by the year 2030 in the United States, 50 percent of all chil- 
dren will be minorities — 50 percent will be minorities — minorities 
no more, by the way. 

And so if we want a trained workforce that is going to have the 
capacity to have good jobs and good incomes so that we can all re- 
tired on Medicare and Social Security without having out benefits 
cut, we have to train these kids now. 

And so the thought behind the E-rate was quite central, and we 
built it into the 1994 Act out of this subcommittee. I built in this 
discount rate, Jack Fields and I, a discount rate, we called it. And 
then I called it the “E-rate”. We call it the “E-rate” here on the 
committee. I was going to call it the “ed-rate”, I thought that would 
go too far, Mr. Chairman, but the E-rate. And it is really meant 
to say that in a post-GATT, post-NAFTA world, that you have to 
ensure that the kids get the skillset. 

And so the formula is skewed in a way that benefits those kids 
who are in the most need because, when the phone bills are paid 
for, then those parents and those teachers in school systems that 
otherwise were not moving, now have basically an argument they 
can make to the rest of the school system — why don’t you move 
faster? Why don’t you take advantage of this? Where are the com- 
puters? Where is the teacher training? And so you empower those 
parents, you empower those teachers. 

Now, obviously, I was very disturbed that President Bush was 
considering block granting the E-rate, putting it just back into the 
general pool of money. Now, the reason I am concerned about that, 
obviously, was all of the Governors and all of the States over all 
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those years had plenty of opportunity to help this kids, but they 
weren’t doing it. And so this was a special program targeting them, 
using telecommunications policy. 

So, I was heartened yesterday when I heard Secretary Page say 
that they are now starting to move in a different direction, and 
that is good news — excellent news — because I think they are begin- 
ning to get educated about this program and how successful it is. 

It is an excellent program. It is telescoping the timeframe that 
it is taking in order to ensure that every child, regardless of in- 
come, regardless of race, regardless of the language spoken by their 
parents in their homes, gains access to this slullset. 

And so that is part of the deal, in other words. We can’t move 
forward as a nation unless, as we are doing something for big busi- 
ness, we are doing something for ordinary people at the same time. 
Otherwise, it is not a policy because you are not ensuring that the 
rest of the Nation is, in fact, able to take advantage of it. 

And so it is not just the bottom line of corporations that really 
determines whether or not our policies here are successful, but 
whether or not every American is a success. We just don’t one com- 
pany’s picture on the cover of Forbes or Business Week and say 
that is a success, only when the picture of the United States is on 
the cover of every magazine in the world, knowing that all of our 
people have benefited, are we a success. 

So that is what the E-rate is all about, and it is one of the great 
success stories of the 1990’s, and when we look back we are going 
to realize that it was one of the great engines which gunned our 
people, making it possible for them as families to begin to con- 
template, not looking over their shoulder in a rearview mirror at 
ancestors and their jobs which are leaving their communities, but 
looking forward through the eyes of their children in terms of the 
possibilities, the opportunities that are going to be presented to 
them. 

So this is a great hearing, Mr. Chairman, and I hope that in the 
years ahead we can continue to bring in even more witnesses to 
help demonstrate how successful this program has been. I thank 
you for having it. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, one of the 
most important technology issues that have confronted the Con- 
gress in the past few years have shared a core commonality. The 
have illuminated the need for policymakers across the Nation to 
rethink the role of education in an age where information, how you 
access it, how you use it, and how you disseminate it is the key 
to a driving economy. 

Legislation we enacted last year to increase the number of H1B 
visas, for instance, provided a short-term bandaid solution for a 
long-term structural problem, and that is the need to transform the 
outdated educational systems that keep all learning within a class- 
room into an approach that promotes learning and teaching both 
within and outside the physical classroom through the use of tech- 
nology. 

I commend the chairman for giving us the opportunity today to 
gain a more thorough understanding of the role of technology in 
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education and to find out what is already working across the coun- 
try to improve the knowledge and skillsets of our children. 

I am especially pleased to welcome from my District, Daniel 
Domenech, the Superintendent of the Fairfax County Public School 
System, where 147 native languages are spoken in the schools, and 
where my two younger children attend public school. It has been 
my pleasure to know Superintendent Domenech for a number of 
years now and, Mr. Chairman, may I say that I can’t think of a 
better choice for a witness who can really help us understand what 
is possible when local communities band together to improve the 
welfare of our children. 

A native of Cuba who came to this country at the age of 9, Super- 
intendent Domenech has achieved a diverse career through his 
teaching, work in minority communities in Queens, New York, to 
his administrative roles in other multiethnic areas of New York, 
and now in Northern Virginia, where one out of five adults over the 
age of 25 was bom in a foreign country. 

He has achieved tremendous success with bringing technology to 
the classroom through public-private partnerships in Fairfax Coun- 
ty, and I look forward to hearing his testimony today, along with 
the other distinguished panelists. 

Most of us agree that we have a duty to improve the ability of 
future generations to compete and succeed in a global economy. We 
do know that there is a scarcity of skilled Americans who are able 
to fulfill the demands of a technology-driven economy, and that ob- 
stacle is only growing exponentially as our working population 
ages. 

While we may not all agree on a single solution, our time will 
be well spent today in hearing how newly implemented programs 
are working toward eliminating that obstacle. Thank you. 

Mr. Upton. Thank you. Mr. Sawyer. 

Ms. McCarthy. I believe Mr. Sawyer is acknowledging in the 
order, although he does outrank me. 

Mr. Upton. Ms. McCarthy. 

Ms. McCarthy. Mr. Chairman, this is a spectacular panel, and 
I am going to submit my remarks for the record because they know 
a lot more than I do and I want to hear from them. So I would like 
to yield back my time. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very .much, Mr. Chairman. I have also 
a longer opening statement that I am going to forego. Just let me 
add to what Ed Markey had to say, however. 

I really believe that it is arguable that the decision that trans- 
formed the 20th Century was one that is comparable to some of the 
decisions we have made in the last 5 years of the century, and that 
was the recognition that the expansion of the railroads west rep- 
resented a growth in this country that needed to be met with a con- 
comitant elevation of the skills of this nation all across the ac- 
quired skill spectrum. 

The last time we really had to do that was then, we have really 
made incremental since then, but today we face that very same 
challenge that was met by Justin Morrow a century and a half ago 
in the first enactments and the subsequent enactments of the Land 
Grant Colleges Act which took the expansion of the railroads west 
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and set aside the dollars in order to transform higher education 
and, in so doing, changed America in very fundamental ways. 

We face the challenge of engaging a similar opportunity in ways 
that will call on a level of wisdom that many of us don't really call 
on frequently enough. It will call on us to raise our sights and alter 
our assumptions about where we are going. 

And that, Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to insert my formal state- 
ment in the record and to request unanimous consent to insert Mr. 
DingelTs statement in the record since he is unable to be here. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Tom Sawyer follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Tom Sawyer, a Representative in Congress from 

the State of Ohio 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and Mr. Markey for calling this very timely and impor- 
tant hearing on Technology and Education. As a teacher and the husband of a 30 
year teaching veteran, I am keenly aware of the educational challenges we face as 
a nation. 

Everyone should have the opportunity to learn and thrive in our community. We 
should make it our responsibility to ensure that everyone is able to read and write 
to the best of their abilities. Yet, in the information age, good reading and writing 
skills must be accompanied by some technical skills. Without these, the haves and 
the have-nots will be divided by more than just literacy, they will be divided by dig- 
ital literacy. These are the new basic skills, which are essential for workers who 
want to take advantage of the rapid pace of change and growing complexity of the 
global economy. These are the skills we need to teach our community, and the 
places to teach these skills are in our schools and community centers. 

Successful First Step: E-Rate 

The E-rate is a good first step in bridging the digital literacy divide. There is cur- 
rently a digital divide separating our community along geographical, monetary and 
ethnic lines. Regardless of these factors, every child in our country should have ac- 
cess to the Internet and its resources. The E-rate program has helped more than 
80,000 schools and libraries get on-line by providing telecommunications services at 
a discounted rate. 

This program is an excellent step toward bridging the digital divide, but at it's 
current funding level, it is not enough. In it's third year, funding requests for the 
program are estimated at $4.72 billion. However, the FCC has maintained its $2.25 
billion ceiling for funding commitments to the program. Until every school in the 
United States has had an equal opportunity to receive these funds and is able to 

F rovide their students with access to technology, the E-Rate’s work is not finished. 

question whether the E-Rate should be combined with the Technology Literacy 
Challenge Fund or block granted while it is still being effectively used by our edu- 
cators. 

Another valuable resource for schools is the Technology Literacy Challenge Fund. 
Written in Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, it provides for- 
mula allocations to states for the purpose of improving technology access, education, 
professional development, and instruction in elementary ana secondary schools. 
Funds are awarded to local educational agencies on a competitive basis within each 
state. The Challenge Fund’s FY2001 appropriation is $450 million. 

Beyond E-Rate: The New Challenge 

There are other important issues that must be addressed in order to bridge the 
digital literacy divide and make technology an equitable and useful tool for our edu- 
cators. First, we need to find a way to provide hardware for our classrooms. Second, 
we need to provide upkeep of the technology in our schools, to ensure that our chil- 
dren are not learning on out-dated and impractical technology. Third, we need to 
train our teachers on the use of technology how to train our teachers on the use of 
technology and how to integrate it into their curricula. Instead of teaching our chil- 
dren how to use technology, we should teach our children using technology. 

Kent State Is Bridging This Divide 

In my district, Kent State University is working to further bridge this digital di- 
vide through its Research Center for Educational Technology (RCET). RCET pro- 
vides a network for pre-kindergarten through college level educators and university 
researchers committed to studying the impact of technology on learning. 
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One place that RCET conducts research is in the Ameritech Classroom, located 
at Kent State University. The classroom serves as the learning environment for a 
class of students and their teacher, who conduct class in the classroom for half days 
over a six week period of time. Teachers bring their own class and their own cur- 
riculum. The Ameritech classroom provides assistance to the teachers, so that they 
learn to integrate the classroom’s technology into their curriculum. RCET observes 
the children and the teachers, to study the impact of technology on teaching and 
learning. To date, more than 70 teachers and nearly 1000 students in grades K-9 
have participated either directly in the program, or indirectly through workshops 
and outreach programs. 

Programs like RCET and the Ameritech classroom are researching ways to effec- 
tively use technology as a tool to educate our children, while the E-Rate is providing 
the funding source to bring telecommunications into our classrooms. These pro- 
grams are working to create an educational environment where all children are able 
to become digitally literate, but there is still more to be done. We need to take the 
next step toward bridging the digital divide and find a way to fund the necessary 
hardware for our classrooms, the upkeep for this hardware, and the training of 
teachers in the use of technology. 

Beyond K-12: Current Workforce Training 

While we are considering possibilities for technology and education, we should 
widen the scope of our initiatives to address digital literacy within the current work- 
force. 

One-Stop Career Centers provide valuable resources to workers in search of a job. 
Yet, with the severe shortage of workers in the high-tech sector and the increase 
in demand for Hl-B visas, I question whether we are doing enough to train our cur- 
rent work force in technology. 

I am interested to hear from our witnesses on how we can better support tech- 
nical training for our current workforce as well as our future workforce. Through 
. a thorough review of federal, state and private sector practices toward education 
and technology, I hope that we can find a solution to bridging the digital literacy 
divide. 

Mr. Upton. Without objection, I would note that all members of 
the subcommittee — I will make the unanimous consent request 
that all members of the subcommittee, in fact, their entire opening 
statements will be made part of the record and, at this point, I will 
go to Mr. Shimkus. 

Mr. Shimkus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am going to be fol- 
lowing Congressman Markey with the running shoes on as we have 
a hearing downstairs on the EU privacy laws, which is an exciting 
issue. So, I apologize to the panel if they see me coming back and 
forth. 

The issue I want to focus on is how do we train the teachers to 
be available to keep using this new medium. I got a letter from one 
of my constituents on the tax proposals, and marriage penalty, and 
reductions, and she is working two jobs, trying to get three kids 
through college. She teaches night at a local community college to 
make sure she has her certification to keep qualified to teach. Any- 
more educational requirements really comes out of her ability to 
meet the needs of her family. It was a very sad and frustrating let- 
ter, and I scribbled her a note, but that is my focus. 

This new medium, how do we bridge that? We can have all the 
technology in the world, but if we can’t get it to the teacher who 
can get trained without taking away from the other aspects of then- 
lives and fending for the needs of their family, then it is really 
more personal than a lot of people like to believe. So that is what 
I will be trying to address and see how we can do that. If you can 
address that at some point, I would appreciate that. 

A great hearing, Mr. Chairman, and I look forward to being a 
participant. I yield back my time. 
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Mr. UPTON. Thank you. I recognize the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, Mr. Tauzin. 

Chairman Tauzin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wanted to make 
a special visit to the subcommittee today to welcome this panel and 
congratulate you on your focus, Mr. Chairman. 

I think the concept of literally focusing in on how the new tech- 
nologies can make a difference in the lives and can educate chil- 
dren to the potential of their lives is truly a good one, and I want 
to wish you well on that. 

I want to especially welcome WISH TV representatives here. 
WorldGate Communications— Hal Krisbergh is here representing 
them — began a pilot program in my home State as a result of a 
high technology conference we had at LSU where we determined 
that young children in my home State, primarily minority kids and 
some rural parishes I represent, start school so disadvantaged that 
they never catch up. And the concept of using this new technology 
to bring the Internet not just to the school, not just to the library, 
but right into their homes, without the need of a computer, using 
equipment that Mr. Krisbergh and his company produced that lit- 
erally connects the Internet to an analog television set by the 
cable — and, again, his generosity, and the other cable companies, 
has created a new pilot program in the State. LSU and my home 
university, Nichols — we call Nichols “Harvard on the Bayou”, you 
know — worked on software programs that were demonstrated here 
in Washington. I think 12 States or more now participate with 
similar pilot programs, and it is just the beginning, just scratches 
the surface of what can be done if we introduce this technology at 
an early age to children who might never otherwise experience it. 
And all of a sudden, they and their families, their whole families — 
single moms in most cases — but the other siblings and other rel- 
atives now have that as part of their lives, and they are beginning 
to explore the possibility of their young lives, possibility of lives 
that otherwise would have been lost, I think, and that is a great 
focus. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we, at this level, get all tied up in which 
big companies will win what battles for a marketplace under what 
policy we set, and we forget that the real focus needs to be on the 
real faces out there, the children and the lives of individuals in our 
society who are going to be either improved or left behind because 
we either make this technology meaningful in their lives, or we 
never do. And it is a right focus. I commend you for it. I thank the 
witnesses, it is such a broad array of witnesses that I think you 
will hear a lot today about this potential, and about what is hap- 
pening out there in the marketplace, and what people are really 
doing to make it meaningful. 

And I thank you for sharing with us today, for bringing your ex- 
pertise to our consideration but, most important, Mr. Chairman, 
you get it. I mean, you are onto it. This is where we in Government 
ought to be focused as we make these big policy decisions, where 
the rubber really hits the road with this technology, and where 
children and real lives are affected. Thanks again, my great wishes 
to your successful hearing. My thanks to all you witnesses for com- 
ing today. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. W. J. “Billy” Tauzin follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. W.J. “Billy” Tauzin, Chairman, Committee on 
Energy and Commerce 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this hearing today. The confluence of tech- 
nology and education is an exciting and important trend in this country. Advances 
in technology have enhanced the learning experience of many of our youth. Tech- 
nology-based learning tools can make the educational experience much more enrich- 
ing for children. And, as the Internet fosters a more knowledge-based economy, a 
solid education is the key to advancement in the workplace. 

I would like to welcome our guests today, particularly Hal Krisbergh, Chairman 
and CEO of Worldgate. Through WISH TV, Worldgate works with cable companies 
and schools to provide in-school and in-home Internet access in disadvantaged com- 
munities. WISH TV enables users to access the Internet and e-mail through their 
television sets and existing cable connections. No computer is required. Currently, 
WISH TV has pilot programs in eleven schools across three states, including at 
Belle Rose Primary in Belle Rose, Louisiana. 

Last fall, WISH TV also came to the Rayburn Building to demonstrate its service. 
Several fourth -graders showed former FCC Chairman Bill Kennard and I just how 
easy it is to use WISH TV’s wireless keyboards to access the Internet through reg- 
ular television sets. WISH TV provides disadvantaged communities with an oppor- 
tunity to embrace the Internet that they otherwise would not have. I am delighted 
that WISH TV is helping enrich the minds of my constituents in Assumption Parish 
and I look forward to the program being extended across the country. 

Today’s panel demonstrates the breadth of programs that exist to bring tech- 
nology into the classroom. We have representatives of federal, state, and local initia- 
tives; private efforts; and public/private partnerships. It is important to understand 
that providing Internet access to disadvantaged communities is not strictly depend- 
ent upon federal support. The e-rate program has distributed more than $1 billion 
so that schools and libraries can receive discounts on telecommunications services. 
But the e-rate program has also not even distributed all of the money that has been 
promised to schools and libraries. A GAO study in December found that, of the $3.7 
billion that had been committed to applicants in Years One and Two, at least $1.3 
billion (35 percent) had not been paid out by August 2000, despite the fact that the 
deadlines for use of the funds had to be extended several times. I am not men- 
tioning this issue to be overly critical of Kate Moore or the Schools and Libraries 
Division. I am merely trying to point out that state, local, and private efforts as well 
as public/private partnerships are at least as responsible for the current availability 
of Internet access in schools and libraries as federal programs. 

1 plan to work with Jerry Weller again to phase out the schools and libraries pro- 
gram . We will use one-third of the Spanish-American War tax to fund the schools 
and libraries program for several more years — putting the other two-thirds of that 
tax back into the pockets of consumers. After several more years of funding , the 
schools and libraries program will have achieved its goal: ensuring that our nation's 
schools and libraries have access to advanced telecommunications services. 

Based upon the efforts that we will hear about today, I am confident that we can 
finish the job of bringing the Internet into our schools within the next several years. 
Before I leave Congress, I want every child in Louisiana to have access to the Inter- 
net. I applaud our witnesses for their efforts to make my goal a reality and I look 
forward to hearing about their progress. 

Mr. Upton. Mr. Terry. 

Mr. TERRY. I will waive. 

Mr. Upton. Okay. Well, that is the— and let me just say this 
again. For the subcommittee members that are not here, their 
statements will be part of the record. 

I just want to introduce the panel and, at that point, we will 
break. The buzzers you hear mean that that is the second bell for 
votes. 

[Additional statements submitted for the record follow:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Steve Largent, a Representative in Congress 
from the State of Oklahoma 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this morning’s hearing to examine the fed- 
eral, state, and private sector investment in technology and the impact it has made 
on our educational system. 
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Over the past three years, the Universal Service Administrative Company (USAC) 
has committed over $5.8 billion dollars, collected from telephone customers, to wire 
up our nation’s schools and libraries to the Internet. I think this is a significant ac- 
complishment. 

As I read over our witnesses testimony before this morning’s hearing, it was clear 
that technology is, and will continue to be, an important component of our children’s 
education. 

However, one thing I did not discern from the testimony was the verification that 
our children’s test scores are going up for that $5.8 billion investment. My primary 
concern as a policy maker, and more importantly as a father of four, is that our 
country’s youth are actually learning the skills to compete on a high level in the 
21st century. 

This week, we’ve experience two tragic high school shootings. I’m concerned that 
our kids are losing their sense of purpose, as well as hope. 

A couple of years ago, Tom Brokaw wrote a best a selling book entitled, Our 
Greatest Generation. The book chronicled the lives of average Americans who grew 
up during the depression, made huge sacrifices for their country during World War 
II, raised their families, and contributed to society. In short — they made a dif- 
ference. 

I’m worried that the sense of purpose and hope that was the hallmark of our par- 
ent’s and grandparent’s generation is turning into a sense of disillusion and entitle- 
ment in many of our children’s generation. 

The use of technology is an important tool in our kid’s education, but we as par- 
ents, teachers, superintendents, and society as a whole, need to find additional ways 
to instill a sense of purpose and hope, so that our children will have a bright and 
prosperous future. 



Prepared Statement of Hon. Barbara Cubin , a Representative in Congress 
from the State of Wyoming 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for holding this very important hearing. 

I am proud today to relay to my colleagues on the Subcommittee a success story 
from the most rural state in the union and how it has become a model of 21st Cen- 
tury education. 

The reason: it has embarked on a telecommunications breakthrough that will not 
only benefit every public school student in the state, but also every community in 
that state. 

I, of course, am talking about Wyoming and the work that has been done by Gov- 
ernor Jim Geringer and Judy Catchpole, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The Wyoming Equality Network is a statewide, high-speed data and video net- 
work that connects all Wyoming public schools and gives communities the capability 
for telemedicine, economic development and community outreach applications as 
well as access to the Internet. 

Wyoming is known as the Equality State. The initiative to ensure access to edu- 
cation and advancements in telecommunications is based on the principle of equal- 
ity — equal access to education and information by all of Wyoming’s public school 
children. 

Wyoming is an extremely rural state with only 480,000 residents covering more 
than 98,000 square miles. 

There are 49 school districts with 154 elementary schools, 63 junior high or mid- 
dle schools, and 73 secondary schools. 

To say the least, our elected officials had their work cut out for them in attempt- 
ing to construct a statewide intranet to provide data access to every school building 
in the state and two-way interactive videoto every high school in the state by this 
past summer. 

I’m proud to announce that their hard work and dedication has paid off. 

Wyoming public schools are connected. It’s a success story that originates from 
local officials working in a cooperative effort to do what’s best for Wyoming’s youth. 

I am committed to doing everything I can on the federal level to continue that 
success by encouraging the deployment of advanced services to all reaches of Wyo- 
ming. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I’m very pleased that this subcommittee has taken on this 
very important issue. I yield back my time. 
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Prepared Statement of Hon. Chip Pickeing, a Representative in Congress 
from the State of Mississippi 

Mr. Chairman, I commend you for conducting this hearing today. This Sub- 
committee is well aware of the many benefits of technology to consumers and the 
economy, but has not focused on the benefits technology can bring to the classroom. 

I understand that education will be a focus for Chairman Upton and I applaud 
that decision. Anything that this Subcommittee can do to promote and expand some 
of the initiatives that are taking placing around the nation is well worth our time. 

In my home state of Mississippi, I am quite proud of what is happening insofar 
as bringing technology into the classroom, I’d like to take a few minutes to describe 
to my colleagues three of the programs that have been implemented in Mississippi. 

The Blair E. Batson Hospital for Children is located in Jackson, and is at center 
stage when it comes to treating the medical needs of Mississippi’s children. The pa- 
tients come from all of Mississippi’s 82 counties and come as the victims of serious 
trauma or with life threatening or chronic illnesses — cancer, cystic fibrosis, sickle 
cell anemia, hemophilia, congenital heart defects and many others. While the hos- 
pital and its professional staff are unique on their own, “Connect-2-Tomorrow” puts 
the hospital into a league by itself. 

Connect-2-Tomorrow is a program that placed Internet, email and Internet video 
conferencing software into tne nospital to allow the patients the ability to remain 
connected to the outside world. Through this initiative, patients are enabled to re- 
main in contact with their schools and teachers as well as family and friends. For 
patients at such an early stage in life, a lengthy stay in the hospital can be quite 
traumatic. This program allows children to remain active and engaged in their 
schools as well as stay in touch with their peers. Funded in part by a grant from 
NITA, it is an excellent example of pairing federal funds with state funds to produce 
a worthy program. 

Another Mississippi program that has great potential is^ExplorNet, which is also 
operating in several other states. ExplorNet establishes a “vocational -type” program 
in high schools that trains students in repairing, upgrading and building computers. 
At the completion of the course, these high school students have real world experi- 
ence and slulls valuable in the marketplace. Several schools in my district are using 
this program and I will be visiting one in the next few weeks. 

The last program I would like to mention is Mississippi EDNET which was 
formed to promote education and research throughout Mississippi. EDNET is a 
modem, cost effective distant learning system capable of reaching and teaching Mis- 
sissippians where they live and work. It provides two channels of educational pro- 
grams designed for use at home or in the classroom free of charge. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this programs and others we will hear about today dem- 
onstrate the vast potential of technology in education. Whether it is through ITFS, 
the internet, or video streaming, technology can be a “multiplier” of resources to 
reach a broader audience and give students a broader view of the world around us. 
Once again, I appreciate your conducting this hearing and look forward to working 
with you to improve the opportunities and technological resources allocated for edu- 
cational purposes. 



Prepared Statement of Hon. Bobby L. Rush, a Representative in Congress 
from the State of Illinois 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this timely hearing on the various programs 
and investments made in technology and education. I would like to speak about one 
program that is near and dear to my heart, the E-rate program. In the past few 
months we have heard many proposals from the current Administration to abolish 
the E-rate program or turn it into a block grant. As a staunch proponent of bridging 
the digital divide between the haves and the have nots, I must speak out against 
such action. 

Since its inception, the E-rate program has wired thousands of schools and librar- 
ies and committed over $5.8 billion dollars, funding over 82,000 applications. "Hie 
E-rate is reaching students in my community and across the country. In a time 
where everything is technology driven, we must prepare our students to be tech- 
nology savvy in order to compete in this global economy. The E-rate program is ac- 
complishing this task by successfully bringing technology to schools and libraries 
across the country. 

Mr. Chairman, we will later hear more about the E-rate from our invited witness, 
Ms. Moore, so I will not beleaguer the point of why we need this valuable federal 
program. However, preparing our students to be competent technologically is not an 
easy feat and cannot be accomplished by the E-rate alone. We need more State and 
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Corporate partnerships to help bridge the digital divide. With that said, I look 
toward to hearing the testimony of our distinguished panelist on their programs and 
how they are bridging the digital divide. 



Prepared Statement of Hon. Anna Eshoo, a Representative in Congress from 

the State of California 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for your work and for calling this important hearing. 

Fm pleased that the President has expressed a commitment to education and 
technolo^. But in his plan titled “No Child Left Behind” I was concerned to read 
that the E-Rate could be consolidated with other technology grant programs. 

I know that many of us believed President Bush’s proposal to convert the E-Rate 
into a block grant program with other Department of Education technology pro- 
grams would oe a grave mistake. But I was pleased to hear that Secretary Paige 
calmed the concerns of many by saying the E-Rate would not be consolidated into 
the Department of Education. 

The universal fund is an economic security issue as much as an educational or 
telecommunications issue. By putting computers in the classroom the E-rate is help- 
ing build the next generation of scientists and mathematicians. In order for our chil- 
dren to succeed in the 21st century they must be computer literate and we must 
work to give our children access to the tools they need to learn and succeed. 

Our goal must be for every child in America to bridge the digital divide. Cur- 
rently, the E-Rate programs serves all schools — public, private and parochial. The 
program is targeted to poor schools and rural schools. Each school gets to apply for 
the telecommunications services they want and need. 

In 1994, before we had the E-Rate, 3% of classrooms were wired, while in 2000 
72% of classrooms were wired. It is important that the E-Rate be available to every 
school. If it changed to block grants, private and parochial schools would have to 
negotiate with State education agencies and worry about entanglements of federal 
regulations. Five years ago, Congress voted overwhelmingly in favor of the Telecom 
Act which included the establishment of the Universal Service Fund for the Inter- 
net — which we call the E-rate. In the House the vote was 414 to 16. In the Senate 
the vote was 91 to 5. 

I hope the President and the Congress can stay as committed to the E-Rate as 
we were in 1996. Today the stakes are high and I do not intend our children to miss 
out on the global economy. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate you holding this very informative 
hearing. 



Prepared Statement of Hon. Eliot Engel, a Representative in Congress from 

the State of New York 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this informational briefing on public and 
private investments in education technology. We all know that technology has be- 
come an integral part of oin fives, and that students must have access to informa- 
tion technology in order to increase their achievement in school and to provide them 
with the skills they need to succeed in the workplace. 

Unfortunately, nowever, many American students do not have access to com- 
puters and the Internet, There is a significant “digital divide” separating American 
information “haves” and “have nots.” There is a persistent and growing discrepancy 
between the information rich — who tend to be wealthier, more educated, and living 
in more affluent suburbs — and the information poor — who tend to be poorer, less 
educated, and living in rural areas or central cities. 

The digital divide is quite evident in my Congressional District. Many of the 
schools in the Bronx and Westchester are too old to be wired, do not have adequate 
funds to buy computers, and are too concerned with teaching children the basics in 
overcrowded, underfunded schools. Seeking out companies to donate the necessary 
equipment to bridge the digital divide is a burdensome task that is too infrequently 
undertaken. As a result, many of the students in my district have no experience 
working with computers or the Internet. 

Despite these barriers, one middle school in my district has formed a unique col- 
laboration with both Manhattan College and Apple to provide computers to every 
student in the school and created a supportive learning environment for its stu- 
dents. The school, Middle School 368, or the “Information Technology School” (In- 
Tech), provides every child at the school an I-Mac lap-top computer to be used for 
school work, homework, research purposes and communicating with teachers, via 
email, after school hours. The children are being taught how to use the hardware 
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and different software applications for both basic school applications and 'real-world' 
applications used by graphic designers and web designers. Manhattan College pro- 
vides In-Tech with support for an extended school day and an inspirational new 
math program to encourage girls, who too often avoid math, to master the subject 
matter. Tne school also offers a before school program where girls and boys can play 
mathematical games and learn math in a fun, stress-free manner. In-Tech's tremen- 
dous technology will be adapted for the morning sessions so that the kids will have 
access to over 50 math-geared Internet sites. 

I am proud to highlight In-Tech as a wonderful example of how we can use tech- 
nology in the classrooms. I look forward to hearing from the rest of the panel on 
other ways we can incorporate technology into education. 



Prepared Statement of Hon. Gene Green, a Representative in Congress from 

the State of Texas 

Mr. Chairman: I want to commend you for calling this hearing today to provide 
the Subcommittee with a better picture of exactly what types of technology assist- 
ance are available from both the public and private sector to help bridge the Digital 
Divide. 

Mr. Chairman, five years ago the Internet was just starting to reveal its true po- 
tential. 

Today, in the half decade since the passage of the Telecommunications Act of 
1996, we have a clearer understanding of how to apply the benefits of the Internet 
to many of the social problems facing this country. 

In particular, the Internet offers the hope and promise of being a significant edu- 
cational tool. 

Access to the Internet provides our children with boundless information options. 
Our goal now needs to be how we can use that information and raise the edu- 
cational standards of our nation's children. 

The focus of today’s hearing will be on examining all types of federal, state, local, 
and private efforts to bring the Internet to schools. 

I want to make some brief comments concerning the positive effects that the fed- 
eral E-Rate program is having in my state and community. 

The State of Texas has received over $26 million dollars in the last two years via 
the E-Rate program. 

The Houston Public Library system has benefitted from over $400,000 in E-Rate 
grants over the last three years. 

And Houston area schools benefitted from over $9 million dollars of funding from 
E-Rate in the most recent program year alone. 

E-Rate is working. 

I understand that President Bush would like to eliminate this valuable education 
tool and block grant the money to the states, but my local folks are telling me they 
like the program just the way it is. 

Consolidating or eliminating this valuable educational tool would be a disservice 
to the children of this country. 

That is not to say the program cannot be fine tuned. 

I am sure many of you are aware of the General Accounting Office (GAO) report 
highlighting some difficulties being experienced bv the Universal Service Adminis- 
trative Corporation (USAC) in getting the Schools and Libraries Division up and 
running. 

Of particular concern was the amount of obligated funds going unspent because 
of the many problems schools and libraries encountered when submitting the nec- 
essary paperwork acknowledging receipt of service. 

Without this paperwork indicating tnat they are receiving service from their ven- 
dor, the USAC cannot release funds for reimbursement. 

The Subcommittee is going to be hearing from Ms. Moore, President of the Schools 
and Libraries Division who I hope will touch on measures being undertaken by her 
organization to improve the disbursement rates. 

Money obligated, but not spent, keeps children who need the Internet for home- 
work or school projects from accessing it. 

Although I hope this program will eventually become a model of efficiency, I have 
introduced The Children's Access to Technology Act to ensure that no obligated 
funds go unspent. 

My legislation creates a new fund for Title I schools using any obligated funds 
that go unspent at the end of any E-Rate program year. 

I understand funds are tight for this program, but we should use every dollar 
given. We also should urge the FCC to increase overall funding. 
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Again Mr. Chairman, I appreciate you calling this hearing today and I hope we 
will get some new suggestions on ways to increase the flow of technology to our chil- 
dren no matter what the source. 

Thank you and I yield back the balance of my time. 



Prepared Statement of Hon. Bill Luther, a Representative in Congress from 

the State of Minnesota 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for recognizing me. 

While some may think it a bit trite to say, I believe we all agree that giving every 
school-aged child access to the Internet is a challenge that Congress must meet. 
Given the importance of information technology in the modem economy, it is crucial 
that all of our children at a young age — whether they are rich or poor, urban or 
rural — become acquainted with cyberspace and all of its resources. With the rapid 
and astounding progression of the Internet, this need to educate all of our children 
in such a fashion is only going to become more critical in the future. Otherwise, we 
will be fostering an entire generation of citizens who will be at a basic disadvantage 
in our global economy. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to hearing the testimony from our witnesses today 
to see how effective federal programs are at meeting the needs of a modem edu- 
cation. Thanks you, Mr. Chairman, and I yield back the balance of my time. 



Prepared Statement of Hon. John D. Dingell, a Representative in Congress 
from the State of Michigan 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this important hearing on the subject of 
technology and education. First, I would like to extend my appreciation to all the 
witnesses for appearing today, and extend a special welcome to our distinguished 

f iests from the Michigan Virtual University, David Spenser and Jamey Fitzpatrick. 

am pleased that you could be here to share information about your important work 
with the Committee. 

Today's hearing focuses on what is perhaps the single most important challenge 
of the Information Age. That is, how do we make sure that every child across the 
nation has an equal opportunity to access the latest technology in furthering his or 
her education. 

Our new President campaigned on the slogan that “no child will be left behind” 
when it comes to education. I was pleased to note in recent press reports that Mr. 
Bush has reconsidered his earlier proposal to move the e-rate program to the De- 

g artment of Education, presumably to be administered through block grants. I be- 
eve that move would have been a disaster for schools and libraries everywhere, but 
particularly those in the neediest areas of the country who have come to rely so 
heavily on this program. 

If the President really wants to leave no child behind, then I believe it is abso- 
lutely essential that he and Congress work together to make sure the “digital di- 
vide' 1 is closed in education, and the sooner the better. 

Along those lines, a particularly distinguished and highly respected leader in gov- 
ernment service once said, and I quote, “Some say all you have to do is pull yourself 
up by the bootstraps, but there are too many people who don't have boots, let alone 
straps.” That compelling observation was made in 1995 by now Secretary of State 
Colin Powell. Powell also happens to be one of the founding members of PowerUp, 
an organization represented by one of the witnesses before the Committee today, 
whose explicit mission is to close the digital divide. 

So it appears that at least the elder Powell would agree the digital divide issue 
is an important one. In my view, it is self-evident that all children today must have 
an equal opportunity to access computers and other information technology if they 
have any hope of being competitive in the job markets of tomorrow. 

That is why Mr. Towns and I introduced the Digital Bridge Trust Fund Act last 
Congress. It would have phased out the telephone excise tax over a period of years, 
and in the interim used the money to build a trust fund targeted at bridging the 
digital divide. The trust fund would accomplish a number of things. It would help 
train new teachers in the use of technology in the classroom. It would help low-in- 
come and rural communities provide better access to computers and hands-on train- 
ing. And it would help strengthen NTIA’s Technology Opportunities Program, also 
known as the “TOP” program, which provides matching funds to innovative commu- 
nity technology programs. Mr. Towns and I plan to reintroduce this legislation in 
the near future, and I look forward to working with Chairman Upton and other 
Members of the Committee on this important legislation. 
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Among the programs the Committee will be discussing today is the e-rate pro- 
gram. While the goals of the program are laudable, I have, in the past, taken issue 
with the breadth of the FCC’s authority in this area. But in July of 1999, the 5th 
Circuit Court of Appeals upheld the legality of the FCC program as designed, and 
that decision was later upheld by the U.S. Supreme Court. With those decisions be- 
hind us, there is no uncertainty as to the legitimacy of the e-rate program. And, 
after an uncertain start, the FCC has — to its credit — modified the program to en- 
sure that the neediest schools and libraries have priority in receiving e-rate funds. 

However, there is still one area of particular concern that I think should interest 
all Committee Members. The e-rate program is financed by contributions made by 
all telecommunications carriers to the Universal Service Fund. These companies are 
then permitted to collect from customers what they have contributed to the fund. 
However, no controls currently exist to make sure these companies do not collect 
more from consumers than they are actually paying into the fund. 

Given that some companies are charging as much as 8.5% of the consumer’s tele- 
phone bill for the e-rate, and the FCC, through the USAC, only collects at a rate 
that is slightly more than 5%, we must ask where the rest of the money is going. 
Clearly no company should be cutting a fat hog on the e-rate program. If excess 
money is collected, it should be refunded to customers in a timely manner. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope we can get to the bottom of this billing and collec- 
tion problem with due haste. Our constituents deserve to know that their money is 
being properly spent. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I yield back. 

Mr. Upton. We welcome Ms. Kate Moore, President of Schools 
and Libraries Division of the Universal Service Administrative 
Company; Dr. David Spencer, President and CEO of Michigan Vir- 
tual University; Dr. Dan Domenech, already defined as the Fairfax 
County Public Schools Superintendent; Sister Dale McDonald, Di- 
rector of Public Policy and Educational Research from the National 
Catholic Education Association; Ms. Judith McHale, President and 
COO of Discovery Communications; Mr. Hal Krisbergh, Chairman 
and CEO of WorldGate Communications; Ms. Rae Grad, Chairman 
of the PowerUP-Bridging the Digital Divide; Ms. Jennifer House, 
Vice President of Strategic Relations for Classroom Connect, and 
Dr. Emlyn Koster, President and CEO of Liberty Science Center. 

At this point, we will probably take about hopefully what will 
only be about a 15-minute break for allowing members to go and 
vote and return. Hopefully there will not be an immediate vote fol- 
lowing that. At that point, when we come back we will start with 
your testimony and proceed as long as we can go. 

[Brief recess] 

Mr. Upton. We did have a couple of votes. I am told that we 
have about an hour once this present vote expires and at that point 
we are probably going to have six consecutive votes, so we will 
probably break at that point for a little while. 

Your statements are made part of the record in their entirety, 
and what I would like to do is limit your oral presentation to about 
5 minutes. We have a little timer that Will is going to operate — 
I can do it myself, but it is fun little gadget here. When we first 
started, we had little kitchen eggtimers, so we have moved on. 

Ms. Moore, we will start with you, and you will see how this 
thing works. There is a little yellow light that gives you an advance 
that probably about 30 seconds later the 5 minutes will expire, but 
if you would limit your remarks to about 5 minutes, that would be 
terrific. 
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STATEMENTS OF KATE L. MOORE, PRESIDENT, SCHOOLS AND 
LIBRARIES DIVISION, UNIVERSAL SERVICE ADMINISTRA- 
TION COMPANY; DAVID A. SPENCER, PRESIDENT AND CEO, 
MICHIGAN VIRTUAL UNIVERSITY; DANIEL A DOMENCH, DI- 
VISION SUPERINTENDENT, FAIRFAX COUNTY PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS; SISTER DALE McDONALD, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
POLICY AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, NATIONAL CATHO- 
LIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION; JUDITH A McHALE, PRESI- 
DENT AND CHIEF OPERATING OFFICER, DISCOVERY COM- 
MUNICATIONS, INC.; HAL KRISBERGH, CHAIRMAN AND CEO, 
WORLDGATE COMMUNICATIONS, WISH TV; RAE GRAD, 
CHAIRMAN, POWERUP: BRIDGING THE DIGITAL DIVIDE; 
JENNIFER HOUSE, VICE PRESIDENT OF STRATEGIC RELA- 
TIONS, CLASSROOM CONNECT, INC., AND EMLYN H. ROSTER, 
PRESIDENT AND CEO, LIBERTY SCIENCE CENTER, LIBERTY 
STATE PARK 

Ms. Moore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you and members 
of the committee. I appreciate the opportunity to be here today to 
describe the work of the Schools and Libraries Division of the Uni- 
versal Service Administrative Company, known as USAC, as we 
administer the Schools and Libraries Universal Service Support 
Mechanism, also know as the “E-rate”. 

The Schools and Libraries Program provides up to $2.25 billion 
annually in support of eligible schools and libraries to help offset 
the cost of advanced telecommunications services. Libraries, public 
schools, private schools, kindergarten through high school are eligi- 
ble for the program. 

Over the first 3 years of the program, we have committed $5.8 
billion funding over 82,000 applications to organizations in all 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and all United States Territories. 

The neediest schools and libraries have been served with the ma- 
jority of the funding going to them. More than 80 percent of public 
schools, well over a third of Catholic schools, over 10 percent of 
other private schools, and more than half the nation's libraries are 
participating in this program. 

The commitments we have made to the eligible entities receive 
discounts ranging from 20 to 90 percent on telecommunications 
services or Internet Access as well as internal connection projects, 
projects which help to wire a network and facilitate the use in 
schools and libraries of advanced telecommunications services, and 
that range of discount — those range of discounts correspond to the 
income level of students' families and whether that location is 
urban or rural. 

While it is schools and libraries who apply and receive commit- 
ment of funds from the SLD, the actual cash disbursements are 
made consistent with the Act to service providers. This program is 
not a grant program, it is a discount program covering tele- 
communications and related services. 

I should note that USAC has no policy role. We simply admin- 
ister the Universal Service Fund in accordance with regulations 
promulgated by the Federal Communications Commission. 

The administration of the program is based on three principles — 
reliance on marketplace competition with the whole theme of the 
Telecommunications Act dependence on local decisionmaking, and 
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requirement for local investment. Indeed, to receive funding appli- 
cants must certify that they have secured access not only to their 
share — that is, the undiscounted portion of the bills that they get — 
but also to other required resources, such as the computers, profes- 
sional training and software. 

Internally, we operate with a commitment to integrity and effec- 
tive stewardship, excellence in client service, and cost-effective ad- 
ministration. We take very seriously our responsibility for program 
integrity and invest heavily in the review and audit functions. 

As for cost-effective administration, last year costs were less than 
2 percent of the program funds. For each year of the program, we 
have received over 30,000 applications for funding, most of them 
happily filed online. We are beginning now to review the 37,000 ap- 
plications received for the fourth year of the program, where de- 
mand is estimated to be over $5.7 billion. 

The FCC has established a priority system that we must follow 
when demand exceeds available funds. The first priority is to sup- 
port telecommunications and Internet Access, and the second pri- 
ority is to support internal connections requests, starting first with 
the neediest applicants and making commitments to the less needy 
only as funds permit. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, let me turn to a survey report devel- 
oped by members of the Education and Library community, “E- 
rate: Keeping the Promise to Connect Kids and Communities to the 
Future”, because this speaks to the heart of the program and what 
we do. 

The E-rate has increased opportunities for learning in schools 
and libraries across America. Students are actively involved in dia- 
logs either through e-mail or videoconferencing, with scientists and 
other experts, as well as fellow students from around the world. 

As Karon Tarver, Technology Director for the East Chambers 
Independent School District in Winnie, Texas commented, “The E- 
rate has helped this farming community student body to see be- 
yond the rice fields. Students are more interested in technology and 
participating in a global economy.” 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee in this 
program. I would be pleased to answer your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Kate L. Moore follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Kate L. Moore, President, Schools and Libraries 
Division, Universal Service Administrative Company 

Good morning, Chairman Upton and Members of the Committee. My name is 
Kate Moore, President of the Schools and Libraries Division of the Universal Service 
Administrative Company. I would like to thank you for the invitation to appear be- 
fore you today and to provide you with information about what the Universal Serv- 
ice Administrative Company is doing to administer the Schools and Libraries Uni- 
versal Service Support Mechanism, also known as the “E-rate.” 

My testimony will focus on three areas: 

1. Description of USAC, and the operations supporting the Schools and Libraries 

Program 

2. Programmatic Highlights 

3. Recent Improvements for Program Participants 



The Universal Service Administrative Company (USAC) is a private, not for profit 
corporation incorporated in September 1997 with the purpose of administering the 
four Federal universal service mechanisms — the High Cost support mechanism, 
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which supports telecommunications in areas costly to serve, the Low Income support 
mechanism, which helped low income telephone subscribers, the Rural Health Care 
support mechanism wnich supports telecommunications services for rural not for 
profit health care providers and the schools and libraries support mechanism, which 
supports telecommunications, Internet access and internal connections to libraries 
and k-12 schools. Through that work we are providing every state, the District of 
Columbia and all territories with access to affordable telecommunications services. 

Until 1996, the Universal Service Fund supported only two support mechanisms — 
the High Cost support mechanism and the Ix>w Income support mechanism. In the 
Telecommunications Act of 1996, Congress expanded the reach of the Universal 
Service Fund to provide support for not for profit rural health care providers and 
schools and libraries. 

The Universal Service Fund is generated through contributions from all tele- 
communications companies in the United States, including local and long distance 
phone companies, wireless and paging companies and pay phone providers. USAC 
administers the Universal Service Fund under regulations promulgated by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission (FCC). Although consumers benefit from the Uni- 
versal Service Fund, only companies that provide telecommunication and other serv- 
ices may draw money directly out of the Universal Service Fund, which defrays the 
cost of delivering service to consumers. 

The High Cost is the largest support mechanism and will provide estimated ex- 
plicit support of $2.7 billion in 2001, the Low Income $600 million, Rural Health 
Care $10 million and Schools and Libraries $2.25 billion. These programs together 
provide affordable access to modem telecommunications services for consumers, 
rural health care providers, schools and libraries regardless of geographic location 
or socioeconomic status. The Schools and Libraries Division (SLD) manage the day- 
to-day operations of the Schools and Libraries program. 

A Board of Directors governs USAC and oversees the actions taken by manage- 
ment and the Board Committees. The USAC Board of Directors is comprised of 
nineteen members and includes representation from the telecommunications and in- 
formation services industry, state telecommunications regulators, state consumer 
advocates, low-income consumers, education and library community and the USAC 
CEO. 

USAC has no policy role; its job is to administer the Universal Service Fund in 
accordance with FCC regulations. We are not permitted to advocate policies or to 
lobby; our role is simply to effectively and efficiently implement the program con- 
sistent with FCC rules and regulations. 

The Schools and Libraries Program provides support for eligible schools and li- 
braries to help offset the cost of advanced telecommunications services. Public and 
private schools, kindergarten through high school are eligible. FCC rules rely on 
state law for precise definitions of schools” for the determination of eligibility for 
the program. Public libraries, and many private ones, are eligible for the program. 

Eligible schools and libraries receive discounts ranging from 20 to 90 percent on 
the following services: 

• Telecommunications services, including local and long-distance service 

• Internet access 

• “Internal connection” projects such as wiring and networking schools and libraries 

to facilitate the use of advanced telecommunications technology. 

The range of discounts available to schools and libraries corresponds to the in- 
come level of students in their community and whether their location is urban or 
rural. Income for a school or district is measured by the percentage of students eligi- 
ble for the National School Lunch Program (NSLP) administered by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

While it is members of the schools and libraries community who apply for the 
funds, and who receive commitments of funds from SLD, the actual cash disburse- 
ments are made, consistent with the Telecommunications Act, to service providers, 
after the services have been delivered to the customer. This program is not a grant 
program; it is a cost-reduction program for the schools and libraries. 

SLD has committed $5.8 billion for the first three program years — to all states, 
the District of Columbia and all territories. The neediest schools and libraries have 
been served. More than 80% of public schools, more than a third of Catholic schools, 
over 10% of other private schools, and more than half the Nation’s libraries are par- 
ticipating. 

The application process is a three-step process. First, the applicant completes a 
form that we post for 28 days on our web site that serves as an open invitation for 
vendors to bid. At the same time the applicant develops or refines a technology plan, 
ultimately to be approved by agencies such as the state department of education or 
the state library agency. Secondly, after the 28-day period the applicant is free to 
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select the vendors, sign a contract for services and send us another form with de- 
tails concerning their selection of products and services and vendors. Finally, after 
the vendor has begun delivery and the service is working as contracted, the appli- 
cant completes another form, affirming the technology plan has been approved and 
allowing us to pay the vendor. 

The administration of the program is based on the following three principles: 

1. Reliance on marketplace competition. Applicants must seek competitive bids on 

all services the program supports. Our web site provides a national bulletin 
board to advertise their service needs. State and local competitive bidding pro- 
cedures drive the process. 

2. Dependence on local decision-making. The local public or private schools and li- 

braries have the flexibility to select the technology and network design that will 
best meet their educational needs. Selection of service providers is also made 
by the school, school district or diocese, the library, or, in the case of statewide 
applications, by the state. USAC is not involved in selecting the type of service, 
service configuration or vendors. State and local needs and procurement laws 
and regulations, with the specific program requirement that they choose the 
most cost-effective bidders, drive the decision process. In addition, the applica- 
tion process is open to organizations at the school level, the school district level, 
and the state level. The same openness is true for the library sector. The deci- 
sion about who administers the Schools and Libraries program funded projects 
is a flexible one — made by local and state authorities, based on their needs, not 
USAC’s needs. 

3. Requirement for local match. No matter how poor the applicant, the program re- 

quires state or local investment. For the neediest schools, services are dis- 
counted at 90%. At the same time, to receive funding, the applicants must cer- 
tify that they have secured access not only to their share (such as the 10% 
match), but also to the other resources — such as computers, professional train- 
ing time, and software — that are needed in order to effectively use the Schools 
and Libraries program discounts. 

As indicated above, the Schools and Libraries program is designed to serve a 
broad range of applicant types, at every level, and it supports private schools as well 
as public, including secular, and indeed, faith-based schools. 

Before providing funding and programmatic highlights, let me observe that we at 
USAC are committed to 1) integrity and effective stewardship, 2) excellence in client 
service, and 3) cost-effective administration. We take very seriously our responsi- 
bility for program integrity. No one would want us to be anything but vigilant in 
assuring compliance with FCC rules and the law, and as you know, Congress has 
already directed GAO to undertake two in-depth studies of this program in the 
course of its three-year life. We invest significantly in the Program Integrity Assur- 
ance Review and audit functions. 

To help our customers participate in the program, we maintain a Client Service 
Bureau to answer their calls and e-mails. We conduct extensive outreach. We work 
closely with stakeholder groups — such as the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
the American Library Association, and representatives of service providers. And we 
maintain a web site on which applicants can file applications for funding and stay 
abreast of program developments. 

We are committed to program integrity and customer service and also to keeping 
administrative cost as low as possible. Last year, administrative cost was below 
2.0% of the $2.0 billion available to applicants in that period. 

PROGRAMMATIC HIGHLIGHTS OF THE SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES PROGRAM 
Funding Requests and Commitments 

Over the three-year life of the program USAC has committed over $5.8 billion dol- 
lars for schools and libraries, binding over 82,000 applications. In year one, we com- 
mitted $1.7 billion; Year 2, $2.0 billion; and Year 3, $2.1 billion. For each year of 
the program, we have received over 30,000 funding applications — most filed on line. 
We are beginning now to review the more than 37,000 funding requests for Year 

4. where demand is estimated to be over $5.7 billion. 

The FCC has established a priority system that guides us when demand exceeds 
available binds, as it did in the first year of the program and last year as well. The 
first priority is to provide support for telecommunications and Internet Access re- 
quests. The second priority is to fund internal connection requests, starting first 
with the neediest applicants, and making commitments to the less needy only as 
funds permit. 
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